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PARIS IN 1871 
By George M. Wrong 



The following fragment, by one who writes as an eye-witness of events in Paris in 
1871, was in the possession of The University Magazine, Montreal, long before the 
outbreak of the present war, and is printed without alteration except the elision of 
one or two unimportant paragraphs. It reveals a weak France, but its closing prophecy 
of a strong France to come, as all the world knows, has been abundantly verified. 

The attitude of the Bolsheviki towards the nobility and the bourgeois is already fore- 
shadowed by the Commune, which likewise apotheosised the workingman. 



1WAS still a young man in 1870 when 
the Franco-German War broke out. 
The autumn of that year was to me 
a time of great sorrow, and the war sad- 
dened both my father and myself beyond 
what I could have imagined possible when 
our own nation was not directly involved. 
For this and other reasons I was restless, 
and before the end of April, 1871, I was 
eager to get to France. The Paris which 
my father had taught me to love was in 
deep misery, and it suited the temper I 
was in to go and share her sorrows. Per- 
haps I thought of being of some service, 
though I do not see now what useful 
thing I could have done. I went alone. 
My father was still young enough to envy 
my opportunities, but he could not leave 
his work. It was the middle of May, and 
Paris was undergoing its second siege 
within a few months — the siege by the 
troops of the National Government to 
overthrow the power of the Commune. I 
waste no ink on adjectives, but there is 
surely nothing more terrible in history 
than those days in the life of Paris. The 
armed National Guard had seized Paris 
after the evacuation by the Germans. 
The leaders had proclaimed an advanced 
system of socialism, and they were sav- 
agely resolved to put it in force. Treaty 
or compromise with the French govern- 



ment under M. Thiers, with headquarters 
at Versailles, was impossible. If Paris was 
again to be the capital of France this 
government must reconquer it foot by 
foot. 

I can hardly explain how I reached 
Paris. As an Englishman I could take 
risks which a Frenchman could not take, 
and my intimate knowledge of the lan- 
guage enabled me to make adequate ex- 
planations when difficulties arose. At any 
rate, on May 20, I found myself installed 
in the little hotel, just off the Champs- 
Elysees, near the Arc de Triomphe, which 
had so often been my home in Paris. The 
first thing that surprised me was that 
daily life was more nearly normal than I 
expected. There were more idle people in 
the streets than was usual, for most of the 
great industries in Paris were in a state 
of suspended animation. Still, what im- 
pressed me was that, in the midst of the 
most appalling calamities in the troubled 
history of Paris, the routine of life went 
on much as usual. 

I knew fairly well a correspondent of 
one of the London newspapers in Paris, 
and I went much with him. Those terrible 
days have become to me a vivid but often 
confused memory. I saw fascinating, 
tragic, horrible scenes, but the changes 
were so sudden that I find myself vague 
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as to the localities where events hap- 
pened. In the small hotel near the Arc 
de Triomphe there was a measure of dis- 
turbance; sometimes the two or three 
waiters whispered to each other with 
awed faces. Each day every one showed 
expectancy as to what was happening. 
At night the outer doors were heavily 
barricaded. But in fact the tumult surged 
past us and left us undisturbed as long 
as we remained indoors. Indeed, my recol- 
lections of the evenings I spent in the 
hotel are memories of deadly dullness. 
But it was not often that I was there in 
the evening. 

The Parisians have taken the national 
profession ofjraternite in something even 
less than a Platonic sense; no people have 
shown themselves more cruel to each 
other. When I first reached Paris hatred 
of the Germans was most in evidence. 
The Parisians had not believed that Ger- 
man troops would dare to march through 
their streets. This indignity could not 
happen to what they called "the most 
civilized city in the world." The Parisians 
would destroy any government that dared 
to accept terms from the enemy permit- 
ting him to desecrate their sacred city. 
They would raise barricades in the streets, 
and "behind barricades we are demons." 
We heard too much in those days of Paris 
as capable of every sublimity; of a "pact 
with death" to destroy the city and, if 
need be, to perish amid its ruins. The 
Germans who tried to enter Paris would 
find, said one orator, no city left, and 
future generations would wonder whether 
Paris had Iain on the right or on the left 
bank of the Seine. The day had come 
when the Germans had marched through 
some of the finest quarters of Paris, and, 
truth to tell, nothing had occurred more 
startling than the fact of the march itself. 
I saw veils of crepe thrown over the faces 
of the statues of the cities in the Place de 



la Concorde. This seemed rather like his- 
trionic sentiment, and it had seemed to 
be a tamed Paris which the Germans had 
conquered. But a few weeks later the fe- 
rocity of which the Parisians talked was 
shown to be real enough. Some of them 
were in truth prepared to destroy Paris, 
and in doing so to destroy not the Ger- 
mans, but each other. 

All great cities possess somewhere be- 
neath a calm surface seething elements 
of primitive savagery. The checks upon 
these destructive passions are usually 
powerful, for the normal business of life 
is impossible if such passions are not re- 
strained. But in Paris they were loosed 
during the interregnum between German 
mastery and the setting up again of the 
authority of the new republic, and I was 
the witness of terrible scenes in the re- 
lapse to barbarism. The Commune was a 
ferocious revolt against law and order. 
Existing governments which involve re- 
straint and unequal opportunity must, it 
was claimed, be swept away in order to 
set up a new and real liberty. Each com- 
mune — and there were some forty thou- 
sand of them in France — was to govern 
itself, to take control of the land, the in- 
dustries, and all other sources of wealth 
within its borders. Since the workmen 
were the most numerous element, it was 
they who were to control these miniature 
states. The nobility and the traders had 
had their day and were now effete; the 
hour had come for the working-man to 
rule. With each self-governing commune 
quite small, it was said that the problems 
in any one of the divisions would not be 
too complex for the intelligence of its 
members. For the larger national affairs 
the communes could federate with each 
other when action in common was ex- 
pedient. There were communists in other 
centres than Paris waiting for the day 
when they should realize their ideal, but 
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Paris seemed the fitting place in which to 
make the first great effort. Its former gov- 
ernment was prostrate and, with the old 
order ruined, the way seemed to be open 
for something better. Probably those in 
Paris in sympathy with the Commune did 
not number more than one hundred thou- 
sand men — one-tenth of the male popula- 
tion. Most of these men had a fierce 
hatred of the Christian religion as the 
ally of the old order. One day when the 
rising was at its worst we heard that a 
Communist leader, in examining a priest, 
had asked his profession. " I am a servant 
of God," said the trembling old man. The 
Communist asked where God lived, and 
the priest answered, " Everywhere." Then 
the Communist made his masterstroke of 
blasphemy. He ordered the arrest of "this 
man's master, one called God," as a va- 
grant because he had no permanent resi- 
dence. It was on a par with this that in a 
Parisian church the Communists dressed 
a statue of Jesus in the costume of a 
Versailles soldier, put a pipe in his mouth, 
and then shot at him as a target. 

Well, I witnessed the scenes that took 
place when people of this type were in 
possession of Paris. There is no war so 
ruthless and bitter as civil war. The 
French Government was established at 
Versailles, and it found that it must be- 
siege Paris as the Germans had already 
besieged it. The French troops closed in, 
pressing back the Communist defenders 
street by street. Those were beautiful 
May days, and spring was maturing into 
summer. The trees in the Bois de Bou- 
logne were no longer beautiful, for most 
of them had been cut down when it had 
seemed that they might offer cover to the 
German assailant. The verdure of the 
Champs-EIysees was, however, but little 
injured, and I often contrasted the inno- 
cent freshness of nature and the radiant 
sunshine with the guilty, bloody and dark 



work that man was doing. Never again in 
my life have I had so strongly the feeling 
that God had abandoned the world as I 
had in those days on the Paris boulevards. 
From the first the Communists had shown 
a complete incapacity to rule the great 
city of which, by a strange turn of fortune, 
they had gained control. Some of the 
Communist leaders were sincere and in- 
telligent men. They were in bitter revolt 
against a system that had, in very truth, 
crushed liberty and had brought on suffer- 
ing women and children the cruel horrors 
of an unnecessary war. But, however good 
their aspirations, they had had no train- 
ing in the tasks of government and were 
helpless before the pressing problem to be 
faced — the problem of waging war against 
the whole power of the National Govern- 
ment established at Versailles. Moreover, 
they were allied with all the worst ele- 
ments in the life of a great city, with men 
determined to eat, drink and be merry 
during this orgy of power and not to mind 
about to-morrow. Perhaps for a week or 
two the decent men thought that success 
was possible. Soon, however, it was clear 
that they must fail, and then they were 
filled with a blind passion to destroy. In 
their despair and rage the Communists 
tried to make threats of destruction a 
reality, and I was witness of some of the 
deeds of men in this state of frenzy. 

Nothing startled me so much as the 
savagery of the women. Voltaire had said 
long before that the Parisian woman was 
half tigress, half monkey, and I suppose 
that men who knew their Paris better 
than I did were prepared for the conduct 
of these demons. The men often showed 
cowardice, and one need hardly be sur- 
prised, for, during half a century, they 
had had little inspiration from any of their 
leaders. The women, however, were fear- 
less. I heard someone say, "If the French 
nation was composed of women alone 
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what a terrible nation it would be!" 
Even in normal times French women 
are, I suspect, fully the equal of French 
men in courage and capacity. Often the 
girls acquire in the convents where they 
board a more complete education than 
the boys get during the shorter period 
in which they remain in day schools. The 
French women seem also to have a nat- 
ural instinct for business affairs. What- 
ever the reason, they were now more de- 
termined, more relentless, than the men, 
and, when the Communists failed and the 
day of vengeance came for the Versailles 
troops, the women suffered stern retri- 
bution. 

I remember a scene that my friend and 
I witnessed in that most fashionable part 
of Paris, the corner of the Rue de Rivoli, 
and the Rue de Castiglione. By this time 
the destruction of the Commune was cer- 
tain, and the regular troops were restoring 
order. We heard the roar of a great crowd 
coming down the Rue de Castijglione, and 
stepped into a doorway to watch what 
should happen. Presently a company of 
mounted men came down the street. It 
was not in them, however, that the crowd 
was interested. Just behind the horses fol- 
lowed two soldiers dragging between them 
a dark object which was, I saw at last, a 
human being. It would walk a few steps, 
but would totter and fall, only to be 
dragged on again by the two soldiers. A 
mob followed with fierce yells, and some 
of the men came up close enough to the 
object to strike it with their fists. From 
my refuge of the doorway I could see 
clearly what was happening. This object 
of the crowd's rage was a woman. Her 
bosom was bare, for her clothing had 
been torn off to the waist, and her black 
hair was streaming down her naked back. 
She was obviously a well-formed, even a 
handsome, woman. I caught a glimpse of 
her face as she stumbled to her feet after 



a fall; it was ghastly pale, with red streaks 
of blood. The crowd believed that she had 
been caught spreading petroleum with a 
view to carry out the plan of setting Pkris 
on fire, but I doubted, even then, whether 
there was not some mistake in such ac- 
cusations, and many have since been dis- 
proved. The crowd halted at the corner 
of the Louvre. The woman, shrieking and 
gasping, was stood against the wall. A 
circle was formed. The two soldiers drew 
revolvers. There was a sharp report and 
then only a black mass on the ground. 
The crowd dispersed. An hour later I saw 
that dark object still lying untouched 
where it had fallen. 

The Pare Monceau was a favourite 
place for executions. During the Terror of 
the Revolution the guillotine had been 
the instrument of death. Now the rifle was 
used. The victims of the Terror in Paris 
had numbered probably less than two 
thousand in all. In 1871 I saw three hun- 
dred persons in a single day marched out 
to execution. The horrors of '94 pale be- 
fore those of '71. Nor was there any delay 
in order to havs fair trial. Officers of rank 
not lower than that of colonel had and 
exercised the power of summary execu- 
tion. One afternoon when I was at a cafe 
I saw near me an officer smoking a cigar. 
A group of men was passing. Suddenly 
two or three soldiers rushed at the group 
and dragged back one of the men. He 
struggled and protested. By this time the 
officer near me had stepped out to see 
what was happening. One of the soldiers 
spoke to him. He took his cigar out of his 
mouth, paused for a moment, and then 
said, "Tuez-le!" The man was dragged 
off. The officer came back and sat down 
puffing his cigar. I ventured to ask what 
had happened. "The wretch was seen 
fighting in a barricade only this morn- 
ing," he said, "and I ordered him to be 
shot." He took a sip of coffee, looked at 
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his cigar critically, and presently rose 
and walked slowly down the street. 

This was Paris in 1871. Death had be- 
come common, and was no more noticed 
than other of the incidents of a day. 
Bodies were left lying in the streets, and 
sometimes piled together. At night the 
streets and houses were not lighted, and 
I shall never forget my sense of horror 
when one night I stumbled over a body 
lying on the pavement near the Arc de 
Triomphe. At this central spot of well- 
to-do Paris I saw many strange scenes. 
It was within a walk of a few minutes 
from my hotel. One day I was lingering 
near the Arc de Triomphe when I saw a 
company of cavalry, followed by a long 
train, coming up the Champs-EIysees 
from the Place de la Concorde. The train 
was composed of prisoners who were being 
marched out to Versailles. Many people 
were on the pavement of the Champs- 
EIysees, and some of them shouted out 
curses at the prisoners as they passed. 
Some of the men had their coats turned 
inside out as a sign of their degradation. 
I am bound to say that they were, for the 
most part, a degraded-looking company. 
But there were exceptions. I noticed a 
tall girl with long, golden hair falling down 
on her shoulders, and with a handsome, 
bold face. There was no fear in her eyes 
as she looked at the crowd. Some of them 
struck at her with umbrellas and walking 
sticks. One refined-looking and well- 
dressed woman near me was particularly 
vehement in her curses and her attempted 
blows. The procession halted at the Arc 
de Triomphe; there was a long pause; 
some shots rang out, and then the cor- 
tege moved on. I lingered near the great 
monument. Perhaps as a warning to the 
survivors to behave themselves in the 
long march to Versailles seventy or eighty 
of the prisoners had been shot under the 
shadow of the Arc de Triomphe. When I 



came up the bodies were still quivering. I 
waited and watched, and soon gendarmes 
began to lay the bodies on their backs 
side by side on the pavement in order that 
relatives might come to identify and carry 
them off if they chose so to do. There were 
one or two grey-bearded old men. It was 
with an added sense of horror that I saw 
the handsome, fair-haired girl among the 
dead. 

I suppose it was for this purpose of 
identification that so many bodies were 
left lying in the streets. Sometimes carpets 
or cloths were thrown over the faces. One 
day in the Rue Rochette I saw some chil- 
dren go, out of curiosity, to lift the cloths 
and peer at the dead faces. One newspaper 
said that at one time eight thousand dead 
were lying in the streets of Paris, and that 
there was a real danger of pestilence. I 
went one day for a moment's quiet into a 
church near the Louvre. I think it was 
St. Germain PAuxerrois, but am now not 
quite sure. Its dim aisles seemed to speak 
of repose and peace. I found indeed a 
peace which I had not expected. Lying on 
a board, stretched across two chairs, was 
the body of a boy, perhaps fifteen years 
old. He had a beautiful face, and, in the 
repose of death, it looked tranquil and 
almost smiling. His breast was naked, and 
there was a black spot on the white skin 
just over the heart which told where the 
bullet had struck him. I suppose I was by 
this time surcharged with emotion, for I 
remember sitting down in a neighbouring 
chair and burying my face in my hands. 
I must have sobbed audibly, for in a mo- 
ment I was startled by feeling a hand on 
my shoulder. A man in lay dress stood 
by me with a kind, refined face which 
looked like that of a priest. Perhaps he 
was a priest, afraid now to wear his usual 
dress. He said, in French, " I thank you 
for your tears. I was beginning to think 
that men had forgotten how to weep." 
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He moved away quickly, a little nervously 
as it seemed to me. Perhaps, in those days 
of priest-hunting, he regreted already 
having revealed himself. My emotion was 
a surprise even to myself. I suppose it was 
the dead face of the beautiful boy which 
had touched me so deeply. As a rule the 
succession of terrible sights dried up the 
emotions, and one became hardened by 
horror. Death, death everywhere; that 
was Paris in 1871. 

After Death, Fire. The Versailles troops 
were driving back the forces of the Com- 
mune, street by street, and the defeated 
rebels against society made real their 
plans to destroy the city. Again it was the 
women who were the most ruthless. 
They stabbed, shot, burned with incredi- 
ble ferocity. A company of twenty women 
tied together were being marched down 
the Rue Royale to be shot. One of them 
flagged, and a gendarme goaded her with 
the point of his sabre. "Shame to treat a 
woman so," cried out a spectator. "Do 
you call her a woman?" said the gen- 
darme; "she has just killed my captain, 
lieutenant and sergeant with three shots 
from her revolver." In some quarters, as 
the Versailles troops pressed in, the 
women pretended to be friendly and of- 
fered them bread, wine and cigars — all 
poisoned. They used feminine devices to 
entice men into houses and then killed 
them. One horrible tale was told. A young 
soldier was enticed into a house by a wo- 
man. Then petroleum was thrown over 
him and he was burned to death. Both 
women and men poured petroleum down 
gratings, especially of thepubjic buildings, 
and followed this by dropping lighted 
matches. It was found in some places 
where fire broke out that the water-pipes 
had been cut so that the fire should not 
be extinguished. 

During one terrible night I watched 
Paris burn. I had gone with my friend, 



the newspaper correspondent, to St. Cloud 
and there, from what was called by the 
French (the English would not have used 
so literary a name) the Lantern of De- 
mosthenes, in the Park, we looked out on 
the burning city. Eight or ten huge fires 
flamed out. Anyone who has watched a 
fire knows how hard it is to judge of the 
distance. The crowd would gasp as the 
flames shot up, "The Louvre," "Notre 
Dame," "The Tuileries," "The H6tel de 
Ville" — and some of their conjectures 
were mistaken; Notre Dame, for instance, 
was not burned. As the evening wore on 
most of the people went off to their homes, 
but a few of us watched on through part 
of the night. I remember that there was 
a deadly chill in the air, and at last my 
friend and I walked off shivering, and 
made our way back to Paris. We secured 
a ramshackle cab for a mile or two, but 
we had to walk for part of the distance, 
and we crept to bed dead tired in the grey 
of the early morning. 

That was a terrible week — I should sup- 
pose the most terrible that any city has 
ever witnessed. The Versailles troops had 
to conquer the heart of Paris, street by 
street, and many hundreds of them were 
killed. Rebels taken in arms at the street 
barricades were stood up at once against 
neighbouring walls and shot. Some of 
them richly deserved their fate. The off- 
scourings of the prisons had been turned 
loose in Paris. Among the Commune were 
many deserters from the German army, 
men now without a country, and with the 
desperation of outcasts. In some cases the 
fugitives had primed their courage with 
drink. Tobacco had been put in barrels 
of spirits, and some of them drank this ter- 
rible mixture, which had a maddening 
effect. It is actually true that the fiends 
thus inspired adopted the devices of the 
women and soaked the clothes of some of 
the Versailles soldiers and burned them to 
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death. They killed wounded men who fell 
into their hands. In one case, at least, 
they cut off the hands of some dozen sol- 
diers at the wrist. One of their leaders 
said openly, in a restaurant, that the best 
ornament of Paris would be a bouquet of 
300,000 heads ranged round the feet of 
the statue of Liberty. I only mention their 
murder of the Archbishop of Paris, of the 
cure of the Madeleine, of one of the chief 
judges of Paris. No wonder the attack 
upon the Communists was ruthless. No 
wonder that hundreds were shot in the 
Pare Monceau, in the cemetery of Pere 
Lachaise, and in a dozen other places. 
Many who failed to keep up in the march 
of prisoners to Versailles and Satory were 
bayoneted and left by the wayside. Shoot- 
ing, bayoneting, ripping up fellow-Pari- 
sians, all this after fraternity for eighty 
years in France ! Trifles sometimes showed 
that pity had not been wholly forgotten. 
Among the rebels taken in arms at a bar- 
ricade in the Rue de Temple was a boy of 
fifteen. With others he had been stood up 
against a wall to be shot when he asked 
to speak to the captain; he wished, he 
said, to take the watch in his pocket to the 
concierge of the adjoining building, who 
would know to whom to give it. The cap- 
tain accepted this excuse to get away and 
said, "Well, go, but make haste." In a 
minute or two the boy returned, took his 
place with his back to the wall and cried 
out "Me voila" The captain seized him 
by the shoulders, shoved him away with 
a kick — "Get out of this as fast as you 
can, you little imp." A moment later the 
men standing against the wall were shot 
and sank down in confused heaps on the 
ground. 

By the end of May the struggle was 
over and Paris was quiet. In the Louvre 
the troops would suffer occasionally from 
shots from private houses, and, when they 
could, would inflict summary retribution. 



Some of the streets were heaped with the 
debris of fallen masonry. The pavement 
of part of the Rue St. Honore, and no 
doubt of other streets, had been torn up 
to make missiles for the mob. Many 
houses and public buildings were spotted 
with bullet marks. Flying papers from 
burnt buildings, especially from the Tuil- 
eries, were blowing about in the Rue de 
Rivoli and neighbouring streets. One day 
I stood long in the Place de la Concorde 
and surveyed the scene. The air was full 
of smoke and had a kind of yellow haze. 
The great Place was strewn with debris, 
for here had been reared an immense 
barricade. Among the overturned carts, 
the broken timbers, the stones and boxes, 
there was still an occasional dead body. 
Men were hunting for them and were lay- 
ing them in a row near the bridge over 
the Seine. The great gaunt ruins of the 
Tuileries, black and still smoking, made 
a dismal setting for the eastern side of the 
Place. I picked my way now along the 
quays, now by back streets, farther up 
the Seine to the Hotel de Ville. It, too, 
was a great smoking ruin. The Place in 
front of it, the scene of so many striking 
events in French history, was strewn with 
overturned ammunition waggons, broken 
bayonets, splintered wood and every kind 
of confused refuse. In many places there 
were stains of blood on the pavement. 
Here, too, dead were lying with faces cov- 
ered. There were gazing sightseers. I could 
not reproach them, for I was one myself, 
but their idle curiosity jarred upon me. 
I saw here what I had seen before — per- 
sons lifting the covering on the dead faces 
to look upon them. One woman of the 
working class seemed to be looking for 
someone. She went systematically from 
body to body. Presently two great furni- 
ture vans came up, and the bodies were 
piled in them one by one by half a dozen 
workmen in blue blouses. 
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It is amazing with what rapidity Paris 
settled down again to its normal life. In 
an old society there is always- a surplus 
of those fitted for the humdrum of its 
daily tasks. The traces of the struggle 
were quickly removed. The streets were 
cleared, and, in some respects, Paris was 
itself again. But traces of the desolation 
long remained. A dozen years later, I saw 
the blackened skeleton of the Tuileries 
still standing. To rebuild the Hotel de 
Ville was the work of years. The marks of 
bullets on some of the buildings will never 
be effaced. I was in some sense an idle 
man, and I decided to remain in Paris and 
see the nation in the task of pulling itself 
together after its great humiliation. I saw 
then that France had to relay the founda- 



tions of its national life. The structure had 
proved rotten. Despotism had failed, and 
whatever form the State should take the 
French people had to learn the art of 
governing themselves. Democracy is not 
beautiful in its workings, but it could not 
be less beautiful than imperialism had 
proved. Since those days I have watched 
France as closely as my faculties permit, 
and I am certain that, because her people 
have felt themselves in control, a new 
fibre has been growing in her life. On the 
surface there is much bigoted and noisy 
faction, but the real France has a deeper, 
stronger national life than ever it had 
before. In the next great time of trial 
France will not repeat the follies of 1870 
and 1871. 
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By A. G. Keown 



My thought shall never be that you are dead: 
Who laughed so lately in this quiet place. 
The dear ancj deep-eyed humor of that face 
Held something ever living, in Death's stead. 
Scornful I hear the flat things they have said 
And all their piteous platitudes of pain. 
I laugh! I laugh! — For you will come again — 
This heart would never beat if you were dead. 
The world's adrowse in twilight hushfulness, 
There's purple lilac in your little room, 
And somewhere out beyond the evening gloom 
Small boys are calling summer watercress. 
Of these familiar things I have no dread 
Being so very sure you are not dead. 

— The Poetry Review. 



